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THE MINISTRY OF POETRY. 





In these days, when science is supreme, 
when the novel and the short story hold the 
foremost place in the realm of imaginative 
literature, and when the magazine is the 
great literary medium, it is a question in 
some minds whether the poet is not to be 
crowded out. Has poesy still a field of its 
own, and a future before it, or is it destined 
to be supplanted by something else in the 
natural course of evolution? Is there, in 
these days when truth and the masses seem 
to be really getting close together, still a 
domain unoccupied by science, or history, 


or philosophy which poesy can lay claim to ? 


If there is, what is it ? 
In this age of unequaled material pros- 
perity and scientific progress, it seems as if 


literature, with the exception of the short 
story, were taking a decided pause. Half a 
century ago there was a poetic Renaissance ; 
now follows a period of depression, which 
may be but a lull while added forces are 
gathering, or may be the beginning of the 
decay of the art. Of course, we who aspire 
to wear the ivy hope that it is the former ; 
but in these times, when nothing is surpris- 
ing to anybody, the sudden extinction of 
poesy would rank only among the wonders 
of the modern world, alongside with the ad- 
vent of electricity. 

Some of us may sigh for the days when 
inspired bards went about among the people, 
and stirred in their souls emotions which had 
lain dormant there. The blind Homer of 
the myths may be a very noble figure in our 
eyes, for he shines out the brighter because 
of the masses over whom he towers. So it 
was ever with seers and poets of old: they 
were the chosen few, head and shoulders 
above their fellows. But where shall we 
single out the great poets and seers of this 
age of multiplicity ? The mass is too great, 
too enlightened. Future ages may have 
clearer vision, for Time is a great sifter ; 
yet we have reason to believe that, due 
allowance being made for our want of per- 
spective, there is still a marked deficiency in 
great men — men head and shoulders above 
all their fellows. Is it because there are so 
many superior men that there seems greater 
uniformity ? 

Yes, the literature-curve takes a decided 
dip just now, and there is undoubtedly a 
dearth of “great men.” Moreover, science 
is proving the fallacy of the so-called divine 
inspiration of the poet. In these times, the 
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reason for everything must be known; and 
unless poetry can present a reason for being, 
science and the scientific spirit of the age 
will proceed to sweep it aside as worthless 
rubbish. 

But the general doubt as to the ministry 
of poetry in these times has its cause in the 
hesitancy and backwardness of the poets 
themselves. Sighing after past conditions 
will not bring them back, and the sighers 
will succeed only in being imitators and lag- 
gers behind their times. The best thing for 
those who would be poets is to adopt the 
scientific spirit at once, cease deploring the 
materialistic tendency of the age, cease cast- 
ing longing glances backward at the golden 
days of romance under the enchantment- 
lending veil of distance, and study the times 
in which we, live, study their peculiarities 
and their trend, and bathe in the stream of 
modern thought till it becomes at least as 
familiar as the fabled Styx, or the rivers of 
Arcady. Then can they expect to gain that 
inspiration which has ever been the source 
of the poet’s power, —the inspiration which 
comes from living, feeling, acting in the 
world, not from any supernatural source. 
The fountain-head of all “ inspiration”’ is life 
itself ; so it has been in all ages. The blind 
Milton spent his best years in working for 
the interests of his political party and an 
austere theology ; and his rich imagination, 
long held in check by his powerful will, at 
last found vent in the sombre but splendid 
epic, “ Paradise Lost.” It was but the ex- 
pression of his own life’s gloomy grandeur, 
and there is no music in it but what was 
borrowed from his own hours of thought, 
and labor, and pain. Likewise, Dante in his 
“Divine Comedy” poured out the rich ex- 
perience of his mighty enchained soul. 
Wordsworth lived a simple country life, and 
his poems have the solidity, the repose of 
Nature, which he had assimilated into his 
own soul. Tennyson’s poems express the 
soul of a refined, scholarly man, of pure life 
and earnest purpose, whose imagination 
dwelt much on the dim past. Browning's 
works show the heat of a fervent nature, and 
a remarkable insight into the minds of men. 
Shakspere’s plays were also produced by a 


great student of human life and character. 
Our Longfellow wrote like the scholar and 
the professional man of letters that he was. 
Whittier’s poems have the ear-marks of the 
quiet years of reflection that were his. 
Bryant had one great quality of Nature 
interwoven into his being, — instinctive faith 
in the Power that is over all. The list might 
be lengthened to include every poet that ever 
lived. No poet was ever larger than his 
own life ; no poet ever was permitted to give 
a message to the world without first thresh- 
ing it out for himself from the formless mass 
of fact ever lying ready to be utilized. 

The ministry of poetry is fundamentally 
the same that it has been in all ages. There 
are three stages in the perception of truth: 
First, that in which it occurs in life or ex- 
perience ; second, that in which it appears, 
detached, as truth ; third, that in which it is 
seen to be beauty. In the expression of 
truth there are also three stages: First, the 
clear, unadorned form in which it drops from 
the lips of its first discoverers ; second, the 
form in which it is perceived as beauty ; 
third, the form in which it becomes life 
through being acted on. The transforma- 
tion of life into truth and of truth into new 
life is a never-ending circle, or rather spiral, 
since the life-coils tend to become constantly 
larger. It is like the saying, “ He who pre- 
serveth his life shall lose it’; he loses it 
only to discover it as truth, then as keauty, 
which finally is to be interwoven into a 
larger life. The process is partial, as only 
partial truths are detached ; 
petual. 

That stage of expression where truth is 
apprehended as beauty is the poetic stage. 
Poe has well called beauty the subject of 
poetry, but he errs in divorcing beauty from 
truth. Beauty is, indeed, only one aspect of 
truth. When truth is first seen, it is seen 
naked, without the relations, the lights and 
shadows, as it were, which are required to 
bring out its beauty. The scientist, the 
philosopher, the historian gives us _ this 
naked truth. After this truth has been well 
digested in other minds, perhaps richer in 
imagination and associations, they give it 
back to us in the more palatable form of 


but it is per- 
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beauty. We-—the masses—are undevel- 
oped birdlings, which require our food pre- 
digested. Therefore we have the poets, and 
the Ministry of Poetry. 

These beauty manufacturers of the ages 
are seldom duly appreciated. Most of us do 
not realize what an immense debt we owe 
to them. After the truth they transformed 
into beauty has passed on into the beautified 
life of the.race, we do not always take pains 
to trace it to its source, and thank those 
who gave it to us. But what they have done 
for the human race can never perish ; it will 
live when the solar system is dead. Life, 
truth, beauty, —then new life, truth, beauty, 
and so on for all eternity ! 

Therefore do not despond, O would-be 


poets! In this complex life of ours, where 
truth is “being ground out by machinery 
every day — old-fashioned methods of manu- 
facture are out of vogue, of course — surely 
there is enough material for making more 
beauty than the world ever saw before! It 
is merely a lull in the progress of poesy ; 
soon the flame will burst out brighter than 
in any days gone by. Yea, even now, who 
knows but the hoard is mellowing and ripen- 
ing in the minds of some unknown to fame ? 
For in every age, past and to come, there 
are to be found some who believe that 


“the gift and ministry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely sweet, 
It can assuage the bitterness of Wrong.” 


Dv Bors, Ill. Mary Isabel Wymore. 





DANGEROUS TENDENCIES IN MODERN FICTION. 


A large part of the community read prac- 
tically nothing but news and fiction. Not 
only are they unconsciously influenced by 
the doings and sayings of fictitious charac- 
ters, but there is a prevalent idea, even 
among persons of intelligence, that history, 
science, and general information as con- 
tained in fiction are correct. Often this is 
the case, or at least departures from fact 
in the setting of the plot are obvious. Many 
authors take great pains to avoid anachron- 
isms, to get the true local color of the en- 
vironment of their fictitious characters, and 
study various arts and sciences to which they 
allude as carefully as a lawyer preparing for 
the trial of a medico-legal case, or of one 
in which some other expert knowledge is 
necessary. The very conscientiousness of 
such authors lends a dangerous influence to 
those less careful. 

Recently our attention has been called to 
the dangers of the portrayal of insanity in 
fiction. An important part of the stock in 
trade of the fiction writer is the unusual and 


the mysterious, and, except in the case of 
authors like H. Rider Haggard, who boldly 
go beyond the realm of verisimilitude and 
encroach upon the domain of the fairy tale, 
it is important that the unusual and mysteri- 
ous must still be possible. Naturally enough, 
fiction writers are prone to develop their 
plot by pivotal turns in directions which, in 
real life, are exceptional or even of doubtful 
occurrence. 

A little reflection will show that an author 
whose literary style is vigorous and expres- 
sive, and whose works are at all popular, 
commands the attention of an audience of 
vast proportions and possesses a dangerous 
degree of influence. A writer of the present, 
writing of the present times, obviously has 
a greater influence over opinion than one of 
a past generation or a living writer who 
throws his work into the past, and who, 
therefore, is supposed more or less perfectly 
to reflect past opinions. On the whole, too, 


the direct expression of the author’s opin- 
ions is less likely to have weight than the 
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adroit creation of an atmosphere of popular 
opinion or than the use of a character previ- 
ously represented as wise and well informed, 
as a mouth-piece. 

One of the popular books of the winter 
contains the character of a beautiful, inter- 
mittently insane girl, welcome to all sorts 
of social events in either state of mind. In 
her insane state, having previously deter- 
mined to earn money for a charitable pur- 
pose, she engages herself to perform a 
mildly sensational dance for a _ traveling 
showman. None of the catastrophes, which 
in real life would be so likely to overtake 
such a person, occur. Indeed, the character 
is not made especially prominent. If the 
attention of the reader were focussed on this 
character, he would be more apt to note the 
abnormality of her position and the good 
luck which shields Aer from physical or 
moral danger. In the same incidental, mat- 
ter-of-fact way, the author marries off an 
insane pauper with the comforting implica- 
tion that she was not so very insane, after 
all. 

A spring magazine contains a nice, ramb- 
ling story by a nice, inconsequent old lady, 
who,. after a rather tedious talk about land- 
scapes and gardening, tells of a farmer who 
found his fences torn down, his grain bags 
opened, his horses turned loose, aud who 
is the victim cf various similar malicious 
acts, without attempt at robbery. Finally, 
he discovers that his wife is the perpetrator, 
and that her motive has been to get even 
with him for having throughout his life un- 
done her work of scrubbing and sweeping by 
tracking mud into the house, forced her to 
cook one meal after another, and having 
been the particular cause of the world-old 
feminine complaint that woman’s work is 
never done. With the development of ob- 
vious mania, the farmer expresses the 
natural and, so far as we can judge, sensible 
desire to have his wife removed to an insane 
asylum. Then the nice, wise old family doc- 
tor appears on the scene, upbraids the man 
for his brutality, admonishes him to be kind 
to his wife, institutes a combination of rest 
and fresh-air treatment, and the woman re- 
covers. 

The fiction writer has the immense advan- 
tage over the chronicler of being able to 


control life and death and chance. He can 
support any theory by results. The farmer 
in this story is rather sketchily represented 
as a stingy, hard, obstinate, old brute, and, 
as usual in fiction, when the doctor is not a 
knave, he is the embodiment of wisdom and 
goodness. We are inclined to believe that 
rest in the fresh air is good therapeutics for 
insane persons, especially those whose in- 
sanity is due to protracted, monotonous, 
hard work. But there is a general opinion 
among neurologists that delusions of perse- 
cution or even obsessions of taking ven- 
geance for actual persecution are among the 
most dangerous manifestations of insanity. 
An insane person who sets out to get even 
with a persecutor, real or imagined, cannot 
be depended upon to limit himself to mild 
measures nor to the person who has, or 
whom he supposes to have, injured him. 

Fiction, whether in book or magazine 
form, which circulates by the hundred thou- 
sand, has an enormous :nfluence in shaping 
public opinion. These two authors alone 
have doubtless impressed upon thousands of 
indiscriminating, sympathetic, but technically 
ignorant, persons four dangerously false 
conceptions regarding insanity :— 

1. That a young, beautiful, and never re- 
pulsively insane girl can be safely trusted to 
mingle in ordinary society without the most 
careful surveillance. 

2. That matrimony is a good way to dis- 
pose of persons who are not very insane, 
the implication of degrees of insanity being 
in itself a serious error, unless qualified by 
expert authority. 

3. That ordinary rules of ethics may be 
applied to acts of vengeancé perpetrated by 
the insane. 

4. That commitment of insane persons to 
institutions designed for their treatment and 
the mutual protection of themselves and the 
community is a species of punishment or a 
shirking of family responsibility, and very 
few of us suffer from the glorious incon- 
venience of heroism and self-sacrifice further 
than such virtues are involved in any life- 
work that is exacting and which is conscien- 
tiously performed. But would we not gladly 
endure the excitement of physical exposure 
and danger if we could acquire the prog- 
nostic, diagnostic, and therapeutic skill of 
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the novelist’s practitioner, without the ever- 
lasting grind of study and experiment, just 
by meditation and chance experience with 
rare cases? 

And in real life we forget, grow rusty and 
fall behind the times so soon, or at least our 
chances of getting patients depend so much 
on sticking to the routine. Not so in fiction. 
Here is the governor of a state who early 
left medicine and went into politics, quite 
competent to attend to any medical emer- 
gency that arises. In another book, a doc- 
tor who has reformed and become a country 
gentleman dispenses medical “charity,” not 
only with absolute faith in his preparedness, 
but without a qualm at encroa¢hing on the 
field of his neighbors in active practice: In 
a drama, as well as in several stories, not 
only medical skill, but a practice keep in- 
definitely while the hero is on yachting tours 
or similar long absences. One of the win- 
ter’s magazines tells of an old retired physi- 
cian, so thoroughly out of touch with medi- 
cine that a rare medical book, which he had 








once coveted for years, fails to arouse either 
his interest Or an ordinary display of grati- 
tude toward the donor, yet who takes charge 
of a case of typhoid in his own grandchild 
with the most superb self-confidence. 

The doctor in fiction is an example of a 
circulus vitiosus. He reflects the popular 
conception and maintains it. This preter- 
naturally skilful, foolishly generous, or ex- 
ceptionally wealthy hero or villain, who is 
either a slave to an engrossing practice or a 
lucky idler, who gets and keeps his medical 
knowledge in the most ridiculously inci- 
dental manner, is the standard by which we 
are being gauged. Naturally we fall short 
of it, and both our selfish interests and the 
welfare of the laity suffer accordingly. Will 
not some novelist take us down from the 
pedestal and depict us as we are —very 
human, very limited in skill, working hard 
for each bit of knowledge, and very much in 
earnest ? 


Alfred F. Richards. 
The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 









Be careful to get your modifying clauses 
where they belong, close to the word that 
is modified. The evil results of not doing 
so are illustrated by the advertisement in 
the Warren ( Ark. ) Democrat-News, which 
read: “T.OST—One sorrel horse mule 
with white nose weighing about 700 pounds. 
Any information leading to the location of 
this mule will be appreciated by J. D. 
Thomas, Fardyce, Ark.” 

Say that a wedding took place, not that a 
wedding occurred. 

It may have been humorous once to speak 
of an arresting officer as “armed with a 
warrant,” but the phrase now is so trite 
that it has little humor left, and should be 
avoided. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — IX. 





“ Transpire ” does not mean “ take place” 
or “happen.” The English word “ trans- 
pire” comes from the Latin trans-spirare, 
to breathe through, and means to escape 
from secrecy to notice, to leak out, to be- 
come publicly known. T. B. Aldrich used it 
correctly when he wrote : “ What happened 
never definitely transpired,” —that is, never 
became clearly known. 

Avoid the use of “expect” in the sense 
of “suppose,” or “ believe,” as in the sen- 
tence, “I expect he came yesterday.” Ex- 
pecting is always looking forward. It is 
right to say: “I expect he will come to- 
morrow.” 


Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e* 


The editor of The Pathfinder says: “A 
well-known magazine writer submitted us a 


‘Thanksgiving story’ this year, with the - 


suggestion that if we didn’t need it for 
Thanksgiving we could use it for Christmas, 
New Year’s, Easter, or any other special 
day. It began thus: ‘It was Thanksgiving 
morning’ —and that was all there was in 
it about Thanksgiving ; by changing the day 
it would fit any other season just as well, 
said the author. That’s the way many 
stories of the sort are made. We suppose 
we ought not to let out these editorial 
secrets showing how literature is produced 
in the twentieth century, and we only do it 
in confidence, with the strict understanding 
that you will not let it go any farther.” 


o *« 


The editor who makes this revelation 
does n’t say that he accepted the story for 
either his Thanksgiving number or for his 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, or any spe- 
cial issue. In fact, the chances are that the 
story never will appear in print. It ought 
to be unnecessary to say that a real Thanks- 
giving story, one that is worth printing in a 
Thanksgiving number, is so completely per- 
vaded and filled with the spirit of Thanks- 
giving that it could not by any possibility be 
revamped for use as a special feature for 
Christmas or Easter, or any other time. 
The writer who aims to produce a manu- 
script universally adaptable, fit for a feature 
at any season of the year, is absolutely sure 
to make a story that isn’t worth printing, 


either on Thanksgiving day or at any other 


time. 


a” 


. s 


Experienced writers generally know that 
among editors, as a rule, “a story within a 
story” is taboo. In the first January number 
of the Popular Science Monthly, however, 
there is a story by Rex Beach, called “ Told 
in the Storm,” which violates this prejudice. 
The story opens in a Western road house, 
deserted save for a sleepy bartender and a 
lonely man who is playing solitaire. Mr. 
Beach is at some pains to arouse interest 
in the solitaire player, and he does it artis- 
tically ; but instead of allowing incidents to 
pile up around this picturesque Westerner, 
he places him in the role of narrator. It is 
an interesting tale that the solitaire player 
has to tell, and Mr. Beach makes him tell 
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it so well that the editor of the Popular 
Monthly frankly announces his conversion 
to the principle that “an author must be 
allowed to make his own rules, and that no 
hard-and-fast lines must be laid down for 
the writing of the short story.” 


o*¢ 


The news that the thirteen-cent stamp is 
to be displaced by a new twelve-cent stamp 
may be welcome to superstitious authors 
who have feared bad results from using 
thirteen-cent stamps in sending out their 
manuscripts. 


a * 6 


Writers who are inclined to be long- 
winded may take a practical hint from the 
fact that the leading English circulating li- 
braries have refused to subscribe to Mr. De 
Morgan’s latest novel, “It Never Can Hap- 
pen Again,” which comprises 300,000 words, 
and which consequently is published in two 
volumes at ten shillings in England and $1.75 


over here. A representative of the libraries 
says: “The ‘libraries played a prominent 
part in killing the cumbersome three- 


decker, and we have no wish to encourage 
anything that inclines towards the old style 
of publication. Our experience tells us that 
there is little demand for books of more 
than one volume, which are inconvenient to 
the library subscribers. Apart from form, 
the price of ten shillings is unsatisfactory.” 
The publishers, on the cther hand, declare 
that Mr. De Morgan’s new novel is the 
cheapest book published, and add: “The 
writing of the manuscript and the correction 
of the proofs extended over a year and a 
half.” “ We have been talking a great deal 
over the length of books,” says the author 
himself. ‘Joseph Vance’ was a terrible 
trial to the publisher to produce at six shill- 
ings. In these two volumes of my latest 
book we have crammed as much type as we 
possibly could, and the paper on which it is 
printed is thin and of special quality. Many 
books apparently larger are spaced out with 
big type, wide margins, and bulky paper.” 
If the value of a novel is dependent on its 

bulk, there is no doubt that purchasers of 
’ Mr. De Morgan’s books always get their 
money’s worth. An interminable tale, how- 








ever, is not as a rule a thrilling one, and the 
chances are that Mr. De Morgan’s story 
would be a better one if he had taken the 
trouble to tell it in one-third its present 
length. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Charles E. Brimblecom, whose novel, - 
“Queen Sally’s War,” was published in 
Gunter’s Magazine for January, was born in 
Illinois, but has spent most of his life in 
California. He resides on a beautiful moun- 
tain ranch a few miles from the seaside city 
of Santa Cruz, in a region that has become 
the summer home of thousands of San 
Francisco people. On this ranch much of 
the primeval forest remains, and _ the 
“ Brimblecom Big Tree,” a giant redwood 
eighteen feet in diameter, is one of the 
sights of the neighborhood. Much of Mr. 
Brimblecom’s early work —a dozen or more 
short stories, and a serial—was published 
in the Overland Monthly. He has con- 
tributed to the Youth’s Companion, the 
Boston Globe, and other publications in the 
East and in California, and is the author of 
a book for boys, entitled “An Archer with 
Columbus,” now published under the title, 
“The Young Archer.” 





Mary Hirst, whose story, “Bread and 
Butter,” in ‘Lippincott’s for January, was 
written under the influence of her first 
spring night in southern California, that 
being where she now makes her home, has 
been writing off and on for some years, al- 
though she has never kept steadily at it. 
Her first story was published in the Smart 
Set under her own name, which she never 
uses now in writing. She has had other 
stories in Pearson’s, Short Stories, and the 
San Francisco Town Talk, as well as small 
drawings in Life and other weekly papers. 





Alice Morgan Wright, who had a poem, 
“The Dream-Boat,” in Harper’s Magazine 
for January, was graduated from Smith Col- 
lege with honors in 1904. At graduation 
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her class presented an English version 
which she made from Monier Williams’s 
translation of the Sanskrit drama, “ Sakun- 
tala.” After leaving college Miss Wright 
took up modeling and sculpture at the Art 
League in New York city. While there 
she took the St. Gaudens prize for compo- 
sition and design, her subject being “The 
Wayfiarers.” This she afterward cut into 
-marble, and it was accepted and exhibited 
at the Academy of Design in New York. 
She also made a life-sized cast of Henry 
Irving as Thomas a Becket for the New 
Theatre in New York. She now has a 
studio in Paris, where she has been so oc- 
cupied in trying to be a sculptor that she 
has published nothing except the little stray 
verses which are appearing in Harper’s 
Magazine. 


IMPORTANT COPYRIGHT DECISION. 





A decision of interest to authors and 
theatrical managers has been rendered by 
the United States circuit court of appeals 
in New York in the case of Dam v. The 
Kirke La Shelle Company. 

Mr. Dam was the author of a short story 
entitled “The Transmogrification of Dan,” 
which was published in a number of the 
Smart Set and was duly copyrighted. 

The court decided that Paul Armstrong 
deliberately appropriated the story and 
dramatized it in the well-known and _ suc- 
cessful play, “The Heir to the Hoorah,” 
and held that the Kirke La Shelle Company, 
which produced the play, was liable to pay 
to Mr. Dam the whole amount of the profits 
which it realized from the performances of 
the play which it gave or licensed, although 
the play contained much additional matter 
and also additional characters. The deci- 
sion follows :— 

This was a suit in equity brought in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, by Henry J. W. Dam to restrain 
an alleged infringement of a copyright. 
The original complainant died in April, 
1906, and the suit was subsequently revived 
in the name of the administratrix of his es- 
tate, the present complainant. 

The circuit court held that the defendant 
had infringed the copyright in question, and 
rendered a decree for an injunction and 


an accounting. The defendant has appealed. 

The following are material facts :— 

During the year 1898 said Dam, who was 
an author and dramatist, wrote a story en- 
titled “The Transmogrification of Dan.” 
In 1901 Dam sent the manuscript of this 
story to the Ess Ess Publishing Company, 
a New York corporation, andthe proprietor 
and publisher of a monthly magazine called 
the Smart Set. The editors of the maga- 
zine accepted the story, and fixed the price 
to be paid therefor at $85. The business 
office of the publishing company then sent 
a check to Dam for that amount, with a re- 
ceipt for his signature, which was duly 
signed and,returned. The receipt reads as 
follows :— 


“July 12, 1901. 
“ Received of Ess Ess Publishing Com- 
pany $85, in full payment for story entitled 
‘The Transmogrification of Dan.’ 


“H. J. W. Dam.” 


Dam had no personal interview with any 
of the officers or employees of the publish- 
ing company, and the entire transaction 
with respect to the acquisition of the story 
is described in the foregoing statement. 

The story was published in the number of 
the Smart Set for September, 1901. This 
number as a whole was duly copyrighted in 
the name of the Ess Ess Publishing Com- 
pany, and bore a notice in the front part 
thereof, “ Copyrighted 1901 by Ess Ess Pub- 
lishing Company.” The magazine contained 
no other notice of copyright, and no steps 
were taken either by the publishing com- 
pany or by Dam to copyright the story 
separately. 

On October 27, 1905, the Ess Ess Pub- 
lishing Company, without any monetary 
consideration, assigned to said Dam _ its 
copyright of said number of the Smart Set 
magazine so far as it applied to, covered, 
or protected said story; all its interest in 
said story under said copyright and _ its 
claims and demands then existing for the 
infringement of said copyright. 

The defendant is a New York corporation 
engaged in the general theatrical business. 
At various times between September 4, 1905, 
and the commencement of this suit the de- 
fendant caused a play entitled “ The Heir to 
the Hoorah” to be publicly performed in 
various theatres in the United States. This 
play was written and copyrighted by Paul 
Armstrong, a dramatist, and was presented 
by the defendant through an arrangement 
with him. 

On November 15, 1905, said Dam, by his 
attorney, notified the defendant that said 
play was an unlawful dramatization of said 
story, and forbade its future production. 
The defendant, however, continued to pro- 
duce said play, and this suit was brought. 
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In his original bill of complaint Dam al- 
leged in substance that he assigned to the 
publishing company the right to publish and 
print said story as a part of said magazine, 
and not otherwise, and that the right to 
dramatize said story was held by the pub- 
lishing company as trustee for his benefit. 

In an affidavit made for the purpose of 
obtaining a preliminary injunction, Dam 
swore as follows :— 

“T have not at any time parted with any 
right or interest in said literary work en- 
titled ‘The Transmogrification of Dan,’ ex- 
cept the right for publication thereof in said 
number of the Smart Set for September, 
1901. 

The amended bill of complaint alleged 
simply that Dam sold and assigned said 
story to the Ess Ess Publishing Company. 

Noyes, circuit judge (after making the 
foregoing statement ) :— 

The first question of law arising upon the 
foregoing facts is whether the Ess Ess Pub- 
lishing Company by virtue of it's transaction 
with Dam became the absolute proprietor of 
the story in question, or acquired merely 
the right to publish it in the Smart Set 
magazine. 

If the statement made by Dam in his 
original bill and his affidavit could be ac- 
cepted as correctly defining the rights of 
the parties, the publishing company acquired 
only a qualified right to the story. But the 
entire transaction with respect to the ac- 
quisition of the story by the publishing 
company has been stated. Even if Dam’s 
statements as to his interpretation of the 
transaction were contrary to his later 
claims or against his interest, they could 
not change what actually took place nor the 
legal conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 
This conclusion must be drawn by the 
court. No principle of estoppel is present. 

Now as a matter of law it seems possible 
to draw only one conclusion from the facts 
surrounding the acquisition of the story by 
the Ess Ess Publishing Company, and that 
is that it became the purchaser and, conse- 
quently, the proprietor of the work, with all 
the rights accompanying ownership. The 
author offered the story. The publisher ac- 
cepted and paid for it, and the author trans- 
ferred it without any reservations whatever. 

While it is probable that an author in as- 
signing the right to publish and vend his 
work may retain and reserve the rights of 
translation or dramatization (Ford wv. 
Blaney Amusement Co., 148 Fed. 642), a 
sale or assignment without reservation 
would seem necessarily to carry all the 
rights incidental to ownership. And a 
transaction in which an author delivers his 
manuscript and accepts a sum of money “ in 
full payment for story” cannot be regarded 


as a sale with reservations. The courts 
cannot read words of limitation into a 
transfer which the parties do not choose to 
use. 

The copyright statute in force at the time 
of this transaction ( Rev. Stat., Sec. 4952 
as amended in 1901) provided that the 
“proprietor of any book... shall upon 
complying with the provisions of this chap- 
ter have the sole liberty of . . . publishing 

. and vending the same.” It further pro- 
vided that “authors or their assigns shall 
have the exclusive right to dramatize or 
translate any of their works for which copy- 
right shall have been obtained under the 
laws of the United States.” 

We think it the better view that the Ess 
Ess Publishing Company, by virtue of its 
transaction with Dam, became the absolute 
proprietor of the story, “ The Transmogri- 
fication of Dan,” and was entitled to the ex- 
clusive right to dramatize it. 

The next question is whether the publish- 
ing company, as proprietor of the story, 
duly complied with the statute and obtained 
a valid copyright protecting the dramatic 
rights. No question is raised but that the 
publishimg company took all the steps re- 
quired by the statute to enter for copyright 
in its own name the number of the Smart 
Set magazine containing the story under the 
title of the magazine. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that such steps accomplished no more 
than to obtain such protection as the pub- 
lishing company needed as publishers of the 
magazine. 

Assuming that Dam retained the dramatic 
rights to the story, there would be much 
force in this contention. In such case we 
doubt very much whether the steps which 
the publishing company took to copyright 
its magazine, especially in view of the form 
of the copyright notice, would have been 
sufficient to protect the dramatic rights. 

It is true that in Mifflin v. White, 190 
U. S. 260, 263 (decided in 1903) the su- 
preme court said that “without further ex- 
planation it might perhaps be inferred that 
the author of a book who places it in the 
hands of publishers for publication might be 
presumed to intend to authorize them to ob- 
tain a copyright in their own names.” And 
it is said in Drone on Copyright, p’ 260 : — 

“A person who is not the author or 
owner of a work may take out the copy- 
right in his own name, and hold it in trust 
for the rightful owner. Thus, when an 
article has first been published in a cyclo- 
pedic, magazine, or any other publication, 
the legal title to the copyright, if taken out 
in the name of the publishers, will vest in 
him. But it may be the property of the 
author, and held in trust for him. And the 
same is true while the copyright of a book 
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which belongs to the author is entered in 
the name of the publisher. In such case a 
court of equity, if called upon, may decree 
a transfer of the copyright to be made to 
the owner.” E 
The difficulty is that the supreme court in 
the Mifflin case supra, after holding that, in 
certain cases there may be a presumption of 
intention to authorize the copyright of a 
work by the publishers, said that, assum- 
ing the existence of such authority, there 
was an additional question, viz., whether 
the entry of a magazine by its title in the 
name of its publisher is equivalent to enter- 
ing a book by its title in the name of its 
author. And the supreme court said :— 
“The object of the notice being to warn 
the public against the re-publication of a 
certain book by a certain author or pro- 
prietor, it is difficult to see how a person 
reading these notices would understand that 
they were intended for the protection of the 
same work. On their face they would seem 
to be designed for entirely different pur- 
poses. While, owing to the great reputa- 
tion of the work and the fame of its author, 
we might infer in this particular case ‘that 
no publisher was actually led to believe that 
the book copyrighted by Dr. Holmes was 
not the same work which had appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, that would be an un- 
safe criterion to apply to a work of less 
celebrity. It might well be that a book not 
copyrighted, or insufficiently copyrighted, 
by the author might be re-published by 
another in total ignorance of the fact that 
it had previously appeared serially in a 
copyrighted magazine. It is incorrect to 
say that any form of notice is good which 
calls attention to the person of whom in- 
quiry can be made and information ob- 
tained, since the right being purely statt- 
tory, the public may justly demand that the 
person claiming a monopoly of publication 
shall pursue, in substance, at least, the 
statutory method of securing it. — Thomp- 
son v. Hubbard, 131 U. S. 123. In deter- 
mining whether a notice of copyright is 
misleading, we are not bound to look be- 
yond the face of the notice, and inquire 
whether, under the facts of the particular 
case, it is reasonable to suppose an intelli- 
gent person could actually have been misled. 
“With the utmost desire to give a con- 
struction to the statute most liberal to the 
author, we find it impossible to say that 
the entry of a book under one title by the 
publishers can validate the entry of another 
book of a different title by another person.” 
See, also, Mifflin v. Dutton, 190 U. S. 26s. 
In view of this decision by the supreme 
court, we think that, had Dam retained the 
dramatic rights to his story, the entry of the 
magazine and the notice of copyright would 


have been insufficient to protect them. A 
notice of the copyright of the Smart Set 
magazine by the Ess Ess Publishing Com- 
pany is hardly equivalent to a notice that 
the story, “The Transmogrification of 
Dan,” is copyrighted by or in favor of H. 
J. W. Dam. In the case of the reservation 
of dramatic rights, in addition to the notice 
of the copyright of a magazine, it may well 
be that it should appear in some distinct 
way that such reservation of such rights to 
the particular article is made for the benefit 
of the author. Indeed, it may be that the 
author should contemporaneously take out 
in his own name a copyright covering such 
rights. 

But this question need not now be deter- 
mined. Having found that the Ess Ess 
Publishing Company became the proprietor 
of the story within the meaning of the copy- 
right statute, the precise question is whether 
that corporation took sufficient and proper 
steps to protect the dramatic rights which 
belonged to it as assignee. 

In the first place, we think that the entry 
of the magazine containing the story with 
the notice in the magazine protected the 
story. The copyright law should receive a 
reasonable construction, and in our opinion 
it is not necessary that a copy of the title to 
each article, in respect of which copyright is 
claimed, should be filed, nor that a notice 
should be inserted at the head of each 
article. In Ford v. Blaney Amusement Co., 
148 Fed. Rep. 644, Judge Holt said :— 

“ The copyright act, in my opinion, should 
be liberally construed, with a view to pro- 
tect the just rights of authors and to en- 
courage literature and art. I think that the 
filing of the title of a magazine is sufficient 
to secure a copyright of the articles in it, 
if they are written or owned by the pro- 
prietor of the magazine.” 

In Harper v. Donohue, 144 Fed. Rep. 491, 
496, upon an extended review of the authori- 
ties, it is said :— 

“The almost uniform practical construc- 
tion of the copyright law has been to give 
the notice in connection with each number 
of a magazine, and this has been often sus- 
tained.” 

In Drone on Copyright, p. 
said :— 

“The copyright protects the whole and 
all the parts and contents of a book. When 
the book comprises a number of independ- 
ent compositions, each of the latter is as 
fully protected as the whole.” 

As a corollary to the conclusion that the 
copyrighting by the Ess Ess Publishing 
Company of the Smart Set magazine pro- 
tected the story, “ The Transmogrification 
of Dan,” of which it was the proprietor, it 
follows that the dramatic rights to said 
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story, of which it was likewise the owner, 
were protected. That which protected the 
story protected the incidents to the story. 

The Ess Ess Publishing Company as- 
signed its interest in the copyright of the 
story, “ The Transmogrification of Dan,” to 
the author, together with its existing rights 
of action. We do not understand that any 
question is raised as to the sufficiency of 
this assignment. 

Considering the case thus far, we think 
that the complainant has established that 
she, as administratrix of Dam’s estate, is 
the owner as assignee of the Ess Ess Pub- 
lishing Company of a _ valid copyright 
covering the right to dramatize the story, 
“The Transmogrification of Dan.” The 
next question is whether the defendant has 
infringed. 

We think it unnecessary to review the 
evidence in detail with respect to the ques- 
tion of infringement. ‘The circuit court has 
carefully compared the story with the play, 
and we agree with its conclusion that the 
play is a dramatization of the story. The 
playwright expanded the plot. He made a 
successiul drama. The story was but a 
framework. But the theme of the story is 
the theme of the play, viz., the change pro- 
duced in the character of a husband by be- 
coming a father. 

It is, of course, true that the play has 
more characters than the story and many 
additional incidents. It is likewise true that 
none of the language of the story is used 
in the play, and that the characters have dif- 
ferent names. But the right given to an 
author to dramatize his work includes the 
right to adapt it for representation upon the 
stage, which must necessarily involve 
changes, additions, and omissions. It is 
impossible to make a play out of a story — 
to represent a narrative by dialogue and 
action — without making changes, and a 
playwright who appropriates the theme of 
another’s story cannot, in our opinion, es- 
cape the charge of infringement by adding 
to or slightly varying its incidents. 

It is undoubtedly true, as claimed by the 
defendant, that an author cannot by a sug- 
gestion obtain exclusive control of a field of 
thought upon a particular subject. If the 
playwright in this case, without the use of 
the story, and working independently, had 
constructed a play embracing its central 
idea, it may well be that he would not have 
infringed the copyright of the story. But a 
comparison of the play with the story shows 
conclusively in many unimportant details 
that Armstrong read the story and used it 
as the basis of his play. It is practically 
impossible that the similarities were 
coincidences. Other testimony is to the 


same effect. In our opinion, the play- 
wright deliberatel~ appropriated the story 
and dramatized it. 

The statute giving authors of copyrighted 
works the exclusive right to dramatize them 
must receive a reasonably liberal applica- 
tion, or it will be wholly ineffective. As we 
have just pointed out, the adaptation of a 
story to the stage must necessitate changes 
and additions. Few short stories could be 
transformed into dramatic compositions 
without the addition of many new incidents. 
Unless the copyright statute is broad 
enough to cover any adaptation which con- 
tains the plot or theme of the story, it is 
wholly ineffective. If Armstrong by what 
he did did not infringe the dramatic rights 
of this story, it is difficult to see what he 
could have done which would have infringed 
them. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the de- 
fendant, by the production of the play, “ The 
Heir to the Hoorah, ” infringed the copy- 
right of the story, “ The Transmogrification 
of Dan.” This conclusion would call for an 
affirmance of the decree without iurther dis- 
cussion, were it in the wsual form. Ques- 
tions as to the amount of damages or 
profits ordinarily come up for determination 
only after the accounting. The decree in 
this case, however, is very broad. It pro- 
vides “that the complainant recover of the 
defendant the gains and profits made by it 
by making use of said play, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Heir to the Hoorah,” by giving public per- 
formances thereof, by causing or licensing 
public performance thereof to be given, or 
in any other way, form, or manner.” 

As, therefore, the decree goes much 
further than to provide for the recovery of 
the profits derived from the use of the story, 
and embraces all profits arising from the 
production of the play, it is necessary now 
to determine whether such comprehensive 
form is proper. 

At the first consideration of the subject, 
it seems most unjust that the representa- 
tives of an author who was willing to sell 
his story for $85, who apparently never 
thought of dramatizing it, whose dramatiza- 
tion, if made, might have been wholly un- 
successful, indeed, might never have been 
produced, who took no risks of an unsuc- 
cessful venture, should receive all the profits 
made by the defendant in the venturesome 
enterprise of producing and presenting the 
play —an enterprise involving the expendi- 
ture of time and money for the employment 
of actors, the preparation of scenery and 
costumes, the hiring of theatres, advertis- 
ing, and many other purposes. On the 
other hand, unless the complainant is en- 
titled to all the profits arising from the 
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production of the play, she is, as a practical 
matter, entitled to no pecuniary recovery at 
all. It is manifestly impossible for an 
author of a book or story which he has 
never dramatized to show that he has sus- 
tained any actual damage by the dramatiza- 
tion and production of a play based upon it. 
It is equally impossible for him to show the 
proportion of the profits accruing to a 
theatrical company from the use of a copy- 
righted theme or plot and the proportion 
accruing from the use of the scenery, the 
employment of favorite actors, and other 
sources. If in a case like the present an 
author cannot hold the theatrical company 
as his trustee, and accountable tor all the 
profits from the play, then it necessarily fol- 
lows that all copyrighted but undramatized 
books and stories may be appropriated and 
used with impunity. The right to follow the 
theatrical company over the country and 
seek injunctive relief would involve great 
expense and be of little avail. Notwith- 
standing the hardships imposed upon the 
defendant by the decree in this case, we 
think that no other decree gives effect to 
the copyright statute, and that it is sup- 
ported by the authorities. Thus, in Cal- 
laghan v. Myers, 128 U. S. 617,660, the su- 
preme court of the United States by Mr. 
Justice Blatchford said : — 

“In regard to the general question of the 
profits to be accounted for by the defend- 
ants, as to the volumes in question, the only 
proper rule to be adopted is to deduct from 
the selling price the actual and legitimate 
manufacturing cost. If the volume contains 
matter to which a copyright could not prop- 
erly extend, incorporated with matter 
proper to be covered by a copyright, the 
two necessarily going together when the 
volume is sold, as a unit, and it being im- 
possible to separate the profits on the one 
from the profits on the other, and the law- 
ful matter being useless without the un- 
lawful, it is the defendants who are respon- 
sible for having blended the lawful with the 
unlawful, and they must abide the conse- 
quences on the same principle that he who 
has wrongfully produced a confusion of 
goods must alone suffer. As was said by 
Lord Eldon, in Mawman v. Tegg, 2 Russell, 
385, 301: ‘If the parts which have been 
copied cannot be separated from those 
which are original without destroying the 
use and value of the original matter, he who 
has made an improper use of that which did 
not belong to him must suffer the conse- 
quences of so doing. If a man mixes what 
belongs to him with what belongs to me, 
and the mixture be forbidden by the law, 
he must again separate them, and he must 
bear all the mischief and loss which the 
separation may occasion. If an individual 


chooses in any work to mix my literary mat- 
ter with his own, he must be restrained 
from publishing the literary matter which 
belongs to me ; and if the parts of the work 
cannot be separated, and if by that means 
the injunction which restrained the publica- 
tion of my literary matter prevents also the 
publication of his own literary matter, he 
has only himself to blame.’ The present is 
one of those cases in which the value of the 
book depends on its completeness and in- 
tegrity. It is sold as a book, not as the 
fragments of a book. In such a case, as the 
profits result from the sale of the book as a 
whole, the owner of the copyright will be 
entitled to recover the entire profits on the 
sale of the book if he elects that remedy. 
Elizabeth v. Pavement Co., 97 U. S. 126, 
I f ’ 

See, also, Belvord v. Scribner, 144 U. S. 
508. 

In the present case it is impossible to 
separate that which is taken from the story 
from the remainder of the play, and we can 
reach no other conclusion than that the 
complainant is entitled to recover the whole 
profits from the play. 

‘For these reasons the decree of the cir- 
cuit court is affirmed, with costs. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Irving. — The way in which Washington 
Irving happened to leave law for literature 
is explained by George Haven Putnam, in a 
letter to the New York Evening Post : — 

Aiter Irving’s service as minister to 
Spain, he returned to New York, and, dis. 
couraged about his prospects of literary suc- 
cess, arranged to have a desk in the law 
office of his brother, John Treat Irving. 
One morning he “came into his brother’s 
office actually dancing with glee. ‘ Brother 
John,’ he said, ‘here is a fool of a publisher 
willing to pay me a thousand dollars a year 
for doing nothing. I shall not bother myself 
further with the troubles of the law’ ; and 

. in his satisfaction he actually kicked 
over his desk.” The “fool of a publisher” 
was Mr. Putnam’s father ; and the bargain 
he made with Irving proved highly advan- 
tageous to both parties. 

Maupassant. — Brentano’s Book Chat con- 
tains an account of the outcropping of in- 
sanity in Maupassant : — 

Maupassant came home late one moonlit 
night from the theatre, and as he was about 
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to unlock the door, he heard a strange 
tumult inside. He turned the bolt, looked 
in, and fled away into the garden. All the 
furniture in his house had come alive, and 
it was crowding down the stairs into the 
hall. Soon an armchair appeared in the 
open door, and trotted into the garden; 
then the sofas crawled out like crocodiles on 
their short legs, followed by a grand piano, 
and chairs, desks, and tables hopped behind 
them. They swept along to the spot where 
Maupassant was hiding, and he was knocked 
down and trampled and bruised, like a fallen 
soldier under a charge of cavalry. When he 
recovered he found himself lying in the 
empty, silent, moonlit garden. 

It was in the midst of hallucinations of 
this sort that Maupassant wrote the sound- 
est of his stories. Unhappily he had at last 
fallen really in love, and his choice had 
lighted on a brilliant, worldly woman. She 
called upon him, and found him moody, un- 
well, and strange in manner, and, without a 
word of explanation, she abruptly left. 
Maupassant’s mind thereupon gave way 
completely. He had a brief interval of semi- 
sanity in which he tried to kill himself. 
Then he was removed to an asylum at Passy, 
where he died July 6, 1893. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Ruskin’s Profits From His Books. — The 
profits made by Ruskin from his books were 
in the end very large, and fully justified his 
belief in being practicaily his own publisher. 
In “Fors Clavigera” he wrote: “I could 
even sell my books for not inconsiderable 
sums of money if I chose to bribe the re- 
viewers, stick bills on the lamp-posts, and 
say nothing but what would please the 
Bishop of Peterborough.” George Allen, 
who published for Ruskin “in the middle 
of a country field” in Kent, told E. T. Cook 
that Ruskin’s profits in 1886 were more than 
£4,000, and that in addition he had increased 
a valuable stock. From one issue of 
“Modern Painters” he cleared £6,000. 
Ruskin spent practically the whole of his 
large private fortune in various forms of be- 
nevolence and enthusiasm, and during his 





later years his income was wholly derived 
from the sale of his books. — London 
Chronicle. 


Leather-bound Books.— An official of the 
Congressional Library was talking with a 
friend who recently had purchased a hand- 
some set of leather-bound volumes, and 
said : — 

“You had better examine those volumes 
carefully to see if the leather needs feeding. 
lf it is new stock, they will be all right let 
alone for several years; but if they have 
been on the shelves for some time, the 
leather will have lost most of its natural oil 
and become brittle. This applies especially 
to books kept in private houses, which are, 
as a rule, much hotter than the book stacks 
of a large library. There is nothing more 
attractive than a fresh, well-preserved 
leather binding on a volume, and scarcely 
anything less so than a dilapidated, cracked 
one. 

“You can add years to the life of a leather 
binding, and a hundred per cent. to its ap- 
pearance by rubbing in a little vaseline with 
a piece of raw cotton — not too much —just 
as much as the leather will thoroughly ab- 
sorb. Where the binding bends is where it 
is most likely to crack. ‘The leather will not 
be greasy, as the vaseline will be absorbed. 
One treatment every year or two is suffi- 
cient, unless the books are unduly exposed 
to heat.” — The Sunday Magazine. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt o° the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THE Writer when they write. ] 


THe WaninG Power OF THE PREss. 
Leupp. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 

JaPpaNese Letters OF LaFcapio HEARN. Edited by 
Elizabeth Bisland. Atlantic (33 c. ) for February. 

Mr. Gitper’s Pustic Activities. 1.—As Poet, 
George Edward Woodberry ; 11. — As a Moral Force 
in Politics, Henry van Dyke; 11I.— His Philan- 
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thropic Work, Jacob A. Riis ; 1V.— His Relation to 
the Arts, Cecilia Beaux; V.— His Editorial Kela- 
tions, Robert Underwood Jonnson; V1.— Tributes 
of Appreciation by President ‘aft, Ambassador 
Bryce, Frances Hodgson Burnett, John Burroughs, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, G. W. Cable, Andrew Car- 
negie, John Finley, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Helen Keller, Hamilton W. Mabie, Brander 
Matthews, S. Weir Mitchell, and William M. Sloane. 
With frontispiece portrait. Century (38 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

A New Departure 1n Puotocrapny. Iilustrated. 
Robert Williams Wood. Century (28 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

FREDERIC REMINGTON : 
Lire. Hilustrated. 
(28 c.) for February. 

Georce Capot Lopce. 
{28 c.) for February. 

Proressor Cross’s “ Lire oF LAURENCE STERNE.” 
W. D. Howells. North American Keview (38 c.) for 
February. 

On THE OricIn OF WaALLeER’s Covuptets. W. W. 
Gay. North American Review (38 c.) for February. 

Tatks with Tennyson.—I. Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. Putnam's ( 28 c.) ior February. 

A French AMBASSADOR ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 
{ Jules Jusserand ). With portrait. Brander Matthews. 
Putnam's ( 28 c.) for February. 

Tre Sprrit or Fravusert. Ellen Fitzgerald. Put- 
nam’s (28 c.) for February. 

Tue First Portrait or R. L. S. Lilustrated. 
“J. B. G.” Putnam's ( 28 c.) for February. 

Mopern Dvutcn Literature. A. Schade Van 
Westrum. Bookman (28 c.) for February. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN STORY ‘TELLERS. — 
Rosert W. Cuamspers. Frederick T. Cooper. Book- 
man ( 28 c.) for February. 

Tue AMERICAN NOVEL IN 
Atherton. Bookman ( 28 c.) for February. 

SocraL VERSE. Algernon Charles 
Forum (2 c.) ‘or February. 

SuaksPereE: A New INTERPRETATION. 
Kuttner. Forum ( 28 c.) for February. 

Serma Lacertér, A Writer OF MonerRN Farry 
Tares. With portrait. Edwin Bjorkman. American 
Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) for February. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN Eprtror. William H. RKide- 
ing. McClure’s for February. 

Wuat I Triep to Do 1n My Latesr Book. 1|l.— 
Why I Wrote “From My Youth Up,” Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. II. — Why I Wrote “ The Girl of 
the Limberlost,” Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter. World's 
Work for February. 

Tue Art or Irtustratinc. — V. Lllustrated. Wil- 
liam Brett Plummer. Author ( London) (18 c.) for 
February. 

Tue PLeasure AND Prorit oF READING. 
Swett Marden. Success for February. 

Jutta Warp Howe anp Her TArentepd FAMILY. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Munsey’s for February. 

“Tue History or Carpento sy Mr. FLETCHER 
AND SHAKSPERE.” Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Modern 
Language Notes (28 c.) for February. 


AMERICAN 
Scribner's 


A PAINTER OF 
Royal Cortissoz. 


Edith Wharton. Scribner's 


ENGLAN®. Gertrude 
Swinburne. 


Alfred B. 


Orison 


A Girt ano Her Books. 
(18 c.) for February. 

PARALLELS IN COLERIDGE, KEATS, AND ROSSETTI. 
James Routh. Modern Language Notes (28 c.) for 
February. 

SHELLEY AND PEacock. Aurélien A. Digeon. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for February. 

Mrs. Larcapio Hearn’s REMINISCENCES. Edited 
and translated by Yone Noguchi. Pacific Monthly 
(18 c.) for February. 

Tue Poetry or Georce Casot Lopce. With por- 
trait. Alfred H. Brown. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(2 c.) for February. 

Humors OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 
bury. 
ary. 

HISTORIAN OF THE CHERRY TREE. Parson Weems 
and his Life of Washington. With portrait. National 
Magazine (18 c.) for February. 


llope Canby. Delineator 


William Salis- 
Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) tor Febru- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Carolyn Wells has sailed for Egypt, 
where she expects to spend several months. 


Winston Churchill has sailed for Europe, 
to be gone till April, on his first vacation 
since 1902. He is first going up the Nile ; 
later he will spend some weeks in France 
and England. 


Mark Twain returned from Bermuda in 
poor health December 20. Four days later, 
Jean Clemens, his youngest daughter, was 
found drowned in the bathtub at her father’s 
home in Redding, Conn., probably as the re- 
sult of a convulsion which rendered her 
helpless. For years she had suffered peri- 
odically from epilepsy, although in the last 
two years she had been considered practi- 
cally well. 


The Houghton Mifflln Company announces 
that a biography of Bret Harte is being 
written by H. C. Merwin, to be added to the 
American Men of Letters Series. 


Réné Doumic’s critical study of the life 
and works of George Sand has been trans- 
lated into English by Miss Alys Hallard, and 
this translation is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 


The memoirs (in two volumes ) of Fred- 
eric Harrison will be published a year hence, 
on his eightieth birthday. 


A biography of Goidoni, the Venetian 


dramatist, is being written by H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. 
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The purpose of “ Stories of Authors,” by 
Edwin Watts Chubb, Litt.D., professor of 
rhetoric and English literature in Ohio Uni- 
versity, which the Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany will publish this month, is to help in 
making literature alive and interesting. The 
book has more than seventy chapters, with 
titles such as The Death of Shelley, 
Macaulay Becomes Famous, Dickens Writes 
the Pickwick Papers, George Eliot Becomes 
a Writer of Fiction, Hawthorne and “ The 
Scarlet Letter,’ Cooper and “The Spy,” 
Sidney Lanier, and The Last Days of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 


“Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Na- 
ture,” by Sir Norman Lockyer and Winifred 
F. Lockyer, will be published by the Mac- 
millans early in the year. 

Students of Shakspere will be interested 
in William Leavitt Stoddard’s “ Life of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Expurgated,” to be 
brought out this month by W. A. Butter- 
field, Boston. Mr. Stoddard was formerly 
on the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and is now associated with the 
Youth’s Companion. His present book is 
undoubtedly the most complete Shakspere 
biography, since it includes some documents 
and records not to be found even in the lat- 
est edition of Sidney Lee. : 

The book, “Karl Marx: His Life and 
Work,” on which John Spargo has been en- 
gaged for the last twelve years, will be 
brought out by B. W. Huebsch in the 
spring. 

Lewis Melville is writing “The Life and 
Writings of William Beckford,” author of 
“ Vathek.” 


The second and concluding volume of 
Aylmer Maude’s biography of Tolstoy will 
be brought out early this year. The Rus- 
sian author’s wife is helping the biographer 
with his work. 

William Winter’s “Life and Art of 
Richard Mansfield” will be published soon 
by Moffat, Yard, & Co. Collection of mate- 
rial commenced some fifteen years ago, and 
Mr. Winter began writing before Mr. Mans- 
field’s death. 


A biography of Thomas Hood by G. K. 
Chesterton is to be added to the English 
Men of Letters Series. 

In a volume entitled ‘‘ Woman’s Work in 
English Fiction,” just published by the Put- 
nams, Clara H. Whitmore traces the work 
of the feminine novelist from the Restora- 
tion to the middle of the Victorian age. 

“ The Great English Short-Story Writers” 
will shortly be added to the Readers’ Li- 
brary, published by Harper & Brothers, in 
company with “The Great English Letter- 
Writers” and “The Great English Essay- 
ists,” which preceded it in the series. The 
editors, William T. and Coningsby W. Daw- 
son, have made selections from story-writers 
ranging from Defoe to O. Henry. They 
have also supplied introductory essays to 
these extracts, illustrating first the evolution 
of short-story writing as an art, and second, 
the short story in its modern aspects. ‘“ The 
Great English Story-Writers” will occupy 
two volumes, and will be ready for the gen- 
eral reader and for the student early this 
month. 


Professor Wilbur L. Cross’s biography of 
Laurence Sterne is to have a _ successor, 
written by Lewis Melville. 

“The Letters of John Stuart Mill” are 
to be published during the coming spring. 
They cover the period from 1829, when Mill 
began to put on paper the rough outline of 
his “ Logic,” to his death in 1873. 

The Macmillan Company have now ready 
the twenty-second volume of the new edition 
of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
edited by Sir Leslie Stephen and Sidney 
Lee. This volume completes the set, and 
deals with the distinguished persons who 
have died since the volumes in which their 
names would come alphabetically have been 
published. The work does not include the 
biographies of living persons. 

Leuis Klopsch, publisher of the Christian 
Herald, has purchased the Home Herald, of 
Chicago, formerly the Ram’s Horn, and the 
combined publications will be published in 
New York under the name of the Christian 
Herald. 
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Robert Underwood Johnson has_ been 
chosen to succeed Mr. Gilder as the editor 
of the Century Magazine. Mr. Johnson has 
been associate editor of the magazine since 
1881. Clarence Clough Buel, who has been 
assistant editor, becomes associate 
editor. 

The trustees of Albert Brandt have sold 
the Arena Magazine to Joseph Hallock, 
editor and publisher of the Christian Work, 
New York, who will continue to publish the 
Arena. 

Dwight Allyn, a former newspaper man, 
has become chief owner and manager of the 
Ten Story Book, a magazine published in 
Chicago. 

Beginning with the March number, Short 
Stories will bear the imprint of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., who have been superintending 
its publication for some time past. Vari- 
ous changes are contemplated in this maga- 
zine, which will be enlarged to such an ex- 
tent that it will have room for twice as many 
stories as it has published heretotore. The 
anecdote department is also to be doubled 
in size. The editor of the magazine an- 
nounces that he is looking for short stories, 
and that the latter are paid for promptly on 
acceptance. 

The article on Frederic Remington in the 
February Scribner’s was written and on the 
press before his death. The illustrations 
which accompany the article were chosen 
from his last paintings. 


now 


The national annual prize of. 25,000 francs, 
founded in 1874 by King Leopold II. for the 
writer of the best work on a given theme, is 
to be thrown open for international compe- 
tition in 1911. The prescribed subject is : 
“The Progress of Aviation and the Most 
Effective Means of Developing It.”  In- 
tending competitors must send in their work 
to the Ministry of Art and Science in Brus- 
sels by March 1, Ig!t. 


According to a statement made by William 
R. Hearst’s attorney in a law suit, Mr. 
Hearst is not now and never has been either 
a stockholder, director, officer, or editor of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Mrs. Doré Lyon, a New York club- 
woman, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $503,246 and only nomit.al 
assets. Mrs. Lyon was editor of the Club- 
woman, and says she lost her fortune 
largely in publishing ventures. Among her 
assets she mentions 2,000 copies and the 
copyright of her unsuccessful novel, “ Pru- 
dence Pratt.” 


There is a delightful and amusing account 
of the English Pre-Raphaelite group of 
painters and poets in the February Harper's, 
contributed by a grandson of one of them, 
Ford Madox Hueffer. A curious company 
of men they were. Rossetti, Morris, 
Burne-Jones appear in these reminiscences, 
not as the public sometimes think of them — 
as more or less effeminate and lily-bearing 
—but as they really were, men of art and 
action, robust, swearing occasionally, quar- 
relling among themselves, but never failing 
in sturdy loyalty to each other and to their 
common cause of devotion to beauty. Some 
of them had a curious co-operative house- 
keeping establishment, where they dined on 
roast beef and plum pudding. It is funny to 
think of William Morris roaring downstairs 
to the cook: “ Mary, those six eggs wefe 
bad. I’ve eaten them, but don’t let it occur 
again.” 

William Archer, in an article entitled 
“From Ibsen’s Workshop,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review for December, discusses the 
genesis of Ibsen’s dramas as shown in 
rough drafts and other preparatory matter. 

Mrs. Flora Adams Darling died in New 
York January 6, aged seventy years. 

Barrett Eastman died at Biloxi, 
January 11, aged forty-one. 

Rev. Dr. Theodore T. Munger died in 
New Haven January 11, aged seventy-nine. 

Rey. Herbert M. Hopkins died in New 
York January 14, aged thirty-nine. 


Miss., 


Margaret Collier Graham died at Pasa- 
dena January 18, aged fifty-nine. 

Henry Troth Coates died in Philadelphia 
January 22, aged sixty-six. 

Louis Edouard Rod died in Paris Janu- 
ary 29, aged fifty-two. 





